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A study of the history of China would serve to reveal the fact 
that notwithstanding the great duration of Chinese poUtical life 
there has been comparatively speaking httle change in the 
political organization of the country. With the exception of 
the abolition of, to use a European expression, the "feudal 
system" which existed for several centuries before about 200 
B. C, Chinese history presents no instance of any important 
change in political forms. 

The character of the pohtical organization which existed 
both prior and subsequent to the abolition of this "feudal system" 
was absolute monarchy, what is sometimes called autocracy. 
In this respect China differed little if any from other Asiatic 
peoples, whose great contribution to the political development 
of the human race has been the conception of an all powerful 
king or monarch in whom all the functions of government were 
concentrated. 

As opposed to oriental peoples the nations of the Occident 
have from an early period in their history sought to establish a 
form of government which accorded rights of participation in 

' A memorandum submitted to the President of the Republic of China. 
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political action to the people in the state. The early history of 
both Greece and Rome offers many examples of more or less 
popiUar assemblies, which possessed all governmental power. 
Among other things they had the right to choose in one way or 
another those persons to whom was to be entrusted for short 
periods the power to take the action in particular cases which 
was necessary for the continuance of the life of the state. These 
persons, however, were regarded as possessing only delegated 
power. They were agents of the people as a whole, who were 
the real permanent possessors of political authority. 

This form of popular government was the contribution which 
European peoples made to the political organization of mankind. 
It was, however, a form of government which was unsuited to 
the conditions existing in early Europe. It was necessarily 
applicable only to small communities, for the amount of 
cooperation which was necessary to its success was so great 
that it was impossible with the then means of intercourse and 
communication to secure it except in small reasonably compact 
and homogeneous societies. 

When Asiatic and European political forms came into competi- 
tion the latter succumbed in the struggle and the oriental con- 
ception of an all powerful king was universally adopted in Europe. 
The triumph of oriental political ideas in Europe was, however, 
only temporary. There soon sprang up everywhere through- 
out Europe in the states mainly of Teutonic origin which estab- 
lished themselves upon the ruins of the great Roman Empire, 
assemblies representative of the important economic elements 
in those states, which exercised quite an influence on the actions 
of the king. 

These assemblies were based on different principles from those 
which lay at the foundation of the original Em-opean popular 
assemblies. In the first place they were representative in char- 
acter. The early Eiu-opean popular assemblies were not repre- 
sentative of the people. They were the people. That is, while 
under the original European scheme all the people came to the 
assembUes and themselves took such action as they saw fit, 
the new assemblies were in large measure composed of persons 
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who represented specific classes of the people and who were chosen 
by them as their representatives. This change from direct 
democratic rule to representative rule was a change of great 
importance. For through it, it became possible so to enlarge 
the limits of states as to make it possible for the representative 
state to compete on more nearly equal terms with states organ- 
ized on the Asiatic autocratic principle. 

In the second place the new representative states, very largely 
because of their greater size, were more heterogeneous than had 
been the case with the early European states. Some provision 
had to be made for the representation of the various elements 
in the people. Hence arose a system of class representation. 
Without an understanding of this system it is difficult if not 
impossible for us to obtain a correct idea of the origin of modern 
European representative institutions. We may perhaps take 
England as an example, since that country is the birthplace of 
European Constitutional Government. From a very early 
time in English history we find by the side of the king a body 
called the Great Council, which consisted of representatives of 
the great landholders who were summoned by the king to aid 
him in governing the country. This body the king was accustomed 
to consult upon all questions of legislation, finance and pubhc 
policy. 

In the latter part of the thirteenth century it was deemed 
desirable to make this body more representative of the existing 
economic elements in the nation. The Great Council represented 
only the large landholders. So during the thirteenth century 
the attempt was made to summon both representatives of the 
smaller landholders and of the commercial classes which were 
becoming increasingly important. This was accomplished by 
1295, when what has sometimes been called the "Model Parha- 
ment" assembled. To this parliament the king summoned the 
two archbishops, all of the bishops, and the greater abbots, all 
dignitaries of the Christian church which had at that time great 
economic and social power as a result of its large landed posses- 
sions and its intimate relations with the daily life of the people. 
In addition to the dignitaries of the church there were summoned 
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also the more important earls and barons, that is the large 
landholders not a part of the church, while every sheriff, the 
representative of the king in the county, was ordered to see that 
two knights were chosen from each county, and two representa- 
tives from each city. In the parliament of 1295, when it was 
convened, there were 2 archbishops, 18 bishops with their lesser 
clergy, 66 abbots, 3 heads of religious orders, 9 earls, 41 barons, 
63 knights and 172 representatives of the cities. 

This parliament was thus representative of all the constituent 
classes of English society. It was composed, as were similar 
organizations in continental Europe, of the three recognized 
orders or estates— clergy, nobility and commons — of which, 
aside from the peasantry, mediaeval society was composed. 
These orders sat in the Parliament either in person or by deputy. 

This parliament, organized originally in this way, in later 
years was organized in two houses, one called the House of Lords 
and representing the large landholding class; the other called the 
House of Commons and representing the common people or svich 
of them as were dec-ined worthy of representation. It was and 
was intended to be representative of class and it was only as 
its powers grew that it lost a great deal of its class representative 
character and came to be regarded as representative, certainly 
so far as the House of Commons was concerned, of the nation as 
a whole. 

The result of the development of this form of European rep- 
resentative government has been in the course of the centuries 
which have followed its adoption, the relegation of the Asiatic 
principle of the all powerful autocrat to a position of minor 
importance. In those countries in which the European idea 
of representative government has been most rigorously applied, 
the Asiatic idea has been all but abandoned. Such are the 
republics of the United States and France, where the President, 
the executive head of the government is elected directly or in- 
directly by the people and serves for a specified term and exer- 
cises only such authority as has been delegated to him by the 
people. Even in those countries where the monarchical idea 
has not been absolutely abandoned, the tendency has been to 
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place the King in the position of one who reigns but does not 
govern. This has been accomplished through the device of 
makirtg the ministers of the crown responsible to the parhament. 
Germany is the only Em-opean country in which the parhament 
has developed any strength, in which this has not happened. 
.Japan is in somewhat the same position as Germany. 

The solution of the problem of government which has been 
made by European peoples in these latter days must be regarded 
as a successful one. It is, it will be noticed, in the nature of a 
(combination of the Asiatic idea of an all powerful monarch and 
of the European idea of I'epresentation of the people who are 
governed. This solution of the problem of government thus 
combines the Asiatic idea of strength with the European idea 
of popular cooperation, for through the consolidation of political 
power in a single executive head capable of effective and far- 
reaching action this form of government is possible of appli- 
cation to widely extended areas and heterogeneous communities 
ill much the same way as was the Asiatic autocratic principle. 
On the other hand through the European principle of cooperative 
popular participation in government, it binds to the government 
those who are subjected to government. 

Just as in the old days the European principle of popular 
representation when not combined with the Asiatic idea of king- 
ship went down in the shock of the competition of rival political 
ideas so at the present day the Asiatic idea of kingship when not 
combined with the European principle of popular representation 
is unable to stand up against the attack of European institutions. 
The most prominent characteristic of world history during the 
last two hundred years has been the subjugation of Asia by 
Europe. The one Asiatic country which has come out of the 
contest unscathed is Japan. And Japan is also the one Asiatic 
country which has made a successful attempt to combine the 
Asiatic and European political principles in her state organization. 

The recent superiority of Europe to Asia cannot of course be 
attributed entirely to the European form of government. The 
application of the scientific method to the conduct of life and the 
extension of education, particularly technical education, have 
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undoubtedly done much in increasing European efficiency. 
At the same time it can not be denied, as President EUot has 
pointed out in his recent report on his trip around the world 
to the "Carnegie Endowment for International Peace," that the 
insecurity of property and the absence of an impartial administra- 
tion in countries under autocratic rule have acted unfavorably 
on the accumulation of capital, without which it is difficult 
if not impossible for a country to become economically strong. 
As President Eliot says: "Under such governments taxes are 
not levied and collected under public law by a responsible ad- 
ministration but are arbitrarily extorted by officials who are 
expected to fill their own pockets and those of their connections 
out of the moneys or goods which pass through their hands on 
the way to the treasury of the despot. A man who makes him- 
self rich, by the intelligent use of his faculties and of such posses- 
sions as can be temporarily concealed is hable to be 'squeezed' 
by the powerful officials of the district in which he lives. When 
the rich man dies, the property he leaves is Uable to be heavily 
mulcted as it passes to his descendants. Evidently there can 
be but little accumulation of capital in the hands of a people 
ruled by such a government." "The idea of equal laws" he 
adds, "does not comport with autocratic government; but life 
and property are never secure in the absence of equal laws and 
of an administration of justice which commands public confi- 
dence; and where life and property are not secure capital may not 
accumulate, the property of one generation cannot be safely 
transmitted to another, the family bond is deprived of the sup- 
port which the lawful inheritance of property gives, commerce 
and manufacturing industries on a large scale cannot be established, 
and the kind of civilization which has been developed under 
constitutional government in the nineteenth century is im- 
possible." Furthermore it may be said that under the con- 
ditions, which are ordinarily incident to autocratic government, 
the government secures with difficulty effective cooperation 
from the people who are governed. They are apt to regard 
the government with fear and hatred rather than with confidence 
and affection. They consider it an oppressor and themselves 
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the oppressed and where they do not openly oppose it they offer 
to it a passive resistance which makes efficient government well 
nigh impossible. 

It may therefore be said with safety that one of the great 
causes of modem Eiiropean efficiency is the form of government 
which in the last two or three hundred years has been evolved 
in most countries possessing European traditions. 

The form of government which has been evolved in recent 
years in most European countries has not only shown itself to 
be more efficient than Asiatic autocracy, it has also, because of 
the habits of political cooperation which it has secured, encour- 
aged a general spirit of cooperation among the people which 
has affected their life along other than political lines. The whole 
industrial and economic life of European peoples is based upon a 
degree of effective social cooperation which does not find its 
counterpart in any Asiatic country not as yet subjected to the 
influences of European governmental ideas. Just as patriotism 
lies at the foundation of political cooperation so the sense of 
trusteeship, what the European law terms fiduciary obhgation, 
lies at the foundation of social non-poUtical cooperation, upon 
which has been built the great superstructure of all company 
enterprise. Without this company enterprise the most marked 
triumphs of European commercial and industrial hf e would have 
been impossible. 

It may therefore be said that European governmental ideas 
have shown themselves in the shock and stress of actual life supe- 
rior to those of Asia. The constitutional government of Europe 
in its present development has shown itself superior to Asiatic 
autocracy in making the nations which have enjoyed it both 
poUtically independent and economically powerful. 

In a number of countries which have had European traditions 
such as the so-called republics of Central and South America, 
the attempt has been made to organize parliamentary institu- 
tions, but little if any attempt has been made to base them, as 
European parhamentary institutions were originally based, 
upon the economic interests of the country. It has been assumed 
that strong and effective parliaments could be estabUshed along 
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the latest lines of European political development, that is, that 
they could be formed in their initial stages out of representatives 
of districts rather than of interests. The results have almost 
invariably been unfortunate. Such parliaments have seldom 
if ever developed any strength. They have not had their roots 
in the economic life of the people. They have been composed 
merely of representatives of heterogeneous masses of people 
who have not been conscious of any common interests. Not 
really representing anything in the national life, they have not 
been able to exercise any effective control over those who have 
in their hands the actual power. 

As the governments of these countries had their origin in 
revolutions which overthrew the king by whom they were for- 
merly ruled, these countries have experienced during the century 
of their existence the disadvantages of autocratic government 
without any of the advantages which attach to an hereditary 
autocracy. An hereditary autocracy has the great advantage 
of securing to the coimtry the freedom from the disturbances 
which are attendant upon a change of rulers, where the rule of 
succession has not been clearly established and is not practically 
universally recognized. 

China has been spared many of the evils which have been 
(luring the last century incessant to government in South and 
(Central America. Although during the last two thousand years 
she has changed her dynasties, as a result of either domestic 
i'^i/^iiimi tfr itmjign conquest, once m every t^m-ee or iour hundred 
years, she has not attempted in the past on the occasion of the 
overthrow of a dynasty to set up a so-called republic but has 
l)een content to accept as her form of government what has been 
spoken of as hereditary autocracy. 

Within the last two years, however, China has departed from 
]m- traditions and has attempted to estabUsh a repubUc. This 
attempt has been made, however, without any such experience 
;',s most European countries have had in parUamentary govern- 
ment. In other words the attempt has been made to estabUsh 
a republic before the foundations have been laid for a parliament. 
( Mva, therefore is in much the same position as were the South 
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American countries when they threw off the yoke of the Spanish 
absolute monarchy. China is Uable, if her position is not clearly 
apprehended, to pass through the same unfortunate experiences 
which have been characteristic of recent South American political 
life, and which find their most notable manifestation in the 
occurrences now taking place in Mexico. For, while it is per- 
fectly possible here in China to establish a temporary autocracy 
under the name of a republic, it is difficult if not impossible to 
establish an hereditary autocracy. Royal families are not 
produced in a day. Furthermore, the leaven of western Euro- 
pean political ideas has been so busy at work in China that the 
establishment of hereditary autocracy is now more difficult 
than it formerly would have been. It must therefore be admitted 
that China must choose between a succession of temporary 
dictatorships, accompanied by all the evils which are incident to 
a change of political power under these conditions, and the estab- 
lishment of some form of representative government which is 
suited to her needs. In other words the choice must be made 
between on the one hand what is in the long run probably the 
worst form of government which a country can have, namely 
a military dictatorship with no fixed rule of succession except 
that of force, and on the other hand some sort of parliamentary 
government. China's relations to foreign powers make the 
choice of a military dictatorship a perilous one from the point 
of view of her political independence, for the disturbances 
which usually accompany that form of government will be HaV)le 
to invite foreign intervention. 

If the choice which is made is, as it undoubtedly should be, 
in favor of representative government it must be acknowledged 
at the outset that the task which will have to be undertaken is 
not an easy one, and that its immediate accomplishment may not 
be expected. For the establishment of such a form of government 
in the conditions which exist at the present time in the country is 
much less easy than the establishment of a temporary dictatorship. 
But the man or men who set themselves to this work will, if 
.successful, make for themselves a name which few persons ever 
have the good fortune to leave behind them. They will also 
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have participated in conferring benefits upon their country 
whose value will be inestimable. 

How now should they go to work? It may be said at once that 
they cannot be successful unless they secure the cooperation of 
that portion of the Chinese people which counts for something 
in the hfe of the nation. It is possible through the use of force 
to establish a temporary dictatorship, but it is impossible to estab- 
lish a form of representative government in a country in which 
the leading people do not wish to be represented. 

It may be said also that little aid in the solution of this problem 
can be obtained from the experience of European countries in 
the immediate past. A study of modern European political 
institutions is of little value since they all have their roots in a 
past which is quite different from that of China and owe such 
success as they may have to the fact that they are in more or 
less accord with the economic and social conditions of the country 
in which they are to be found. Such value as China may find 
in a study of European political institutions must come rather 
from the study of their past development. For it may be that 
the study of that development will reveal the fact that at one 
time conditions in European countries were similar to, if not 
identical, with the conditions now existing in China. So far as 
this is the case, there is a presumption that what suited European 
conditions of former days may suit Chinese conditions of the 
present day. 

Now the one lesson which the history of the parliamentary 
development of Europe and particularly that of England teaches 
us, is that this form of government found its origin in the attempt 
to represent the needs and aspirations of the econonaic and social 
classes which really counted for something in the life of the state. 
It was the church, the landholding interest and the merchants 
alone which it was attempted to represent in the early English 
Parliament and the other less important representative bodies 
on the continent of Europe. The Christian Church was repre- 
sented because the church was of vast importance owing both to 
its ownership of land and to its intimate relations with the daily 
life of the people. The landholders and the merchants were 
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represented because they had economic power. Because these 
classes had great actual power, it was believed to be desirable to 
obtain their cooperation in carrying on the goveriunent. For 
this cooperation having been secured, the government could 
act with a certainty and a power which otherwise would have 
been impossible. Thus where the classes in the country which 
it was desired to tax had through their representatives consented 
to the tax its collection was made more easily and with much less 
friction than would have been the case had the tax been imposed 
as a result of the mere order of the Crown. Thus again the parUa- 
ment afforded an opportunity for those who beUeved that they 
were aggrieved by the action of the Crown — and such grievances 
are almost unavoidable under any system of government — to 
state what those grievances were and ask for their redress. 

The immediate effect of the establishment of parUamentary 
government was thus to bring the governed and their governors 
together in such a way that through their cooperation due con- 
sideration might be given to the really important social and eco- 
nomic interests of the coimtry. As new classes became of im- 
portance provision was gradually made that they also should 
be represented. But it was not usually until these classes 
became so conscious of themselves that it was possible for them 
to become organized, that any great regard for them was had. 

Such a method of representative government may not seem 
ideal to those who are acquainted only with modem European 
political institutions which have in large measure abandoned 
the idea of class representation, but it had the tremendous 
advantage of offering opportunities for the immediate and practi- 
cal solution of existing problems and of permitting new interests 
to make themselves heard as they became of sufficient importance 
to justify the grant to them of representation. It must not 
be supposed either that this development was an altogether 
peaceful one, for it was not. It was accompanied by much 
agitation and disturbance upon the part of those interests which 
were not represented and which thought they should have 
representation as well as by resistance to change upon the part 
of those interests at any particular time in control of the govern- 
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ment. In more than one case civil war broke out when the 
resistance of these interests to the widening of representation 
could not be overcome in any other way. But the whole course 
of European political history would seem to show an almost 
continuous development in the direction of according representa- 
tion and participation in the government to all the social and eco- 
nomic interests in the state which were really important. 

But representation of social and economic interests was not the 
only important characteristic of early European representative 
government. Popular election was almost never resorted to as a 
means of securing the desired representation. In some cases 
there was no election whatsoever. Thus originally the English 
House of Lords was composed of those who were individually 
summoned by the Crown. In other words the membership of 
that body was due to appointment rather than election. Where 
election rather than appointment was the rule the electors were 
a very narrow class of voters consisting, in the case of the merchant 
class, often practically of only the guilds in the cities. Indeed 
it was only in the open country that any uniform system was 
adopted. Here it was only those who had a reasonably large 
income from landed property, who might vote for the knights who 
represented the counties. In the cities the matter was deter- 
mined largely by local custom which itself was presumably due 
to the peculiarity of social conditions. 

If then China were to attempt in the organization of a repre- 
sentative system suited to her conditions to follow European 
and particularly English example afforded at a time when 
European social and economic conditions resembled much more 
closely Chinese conditions than do modern European conditions, 
she would endeavor to provide for : 

1. Representation of those economic and social elements or 
interests which in the immediate past have counted and at the 
present tim.e count for something in the life of the country. 

But if I am correctly informed there is no interest in China at 
the present time which offers the counteipart of the Christian 
Church in medieval Em'ope. There has never been in China 
an established church occupying a position similar to that oc- 
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cupied by the Christian Church. There are in addition to Con- 
fucianism a number of religions which have exerted a tremendous 
influence on the life of the people but none of them has the organi- 
zation which the Christiaii Church of the Middle Ages possessed. 
None of them means to the Chinese what the Chiirch meant in 
those days to the people of Europe. Even Confucianism itself 
which many regard as a system of ethics rather than a religion, 
although accorded almost as much reverence by the Chinese as 
was accorded to the Christian Church by mediaeval Europeans, 
has no such power as had that Ch\irch. In the first place it 
has no such compact and effective organization as had the 
Christian Church. In the second place it owns no such masses 
of property as were formerly owned by the Christian Church. 
No religion then, not even Confucianism, if we regard that as a 
religion, has the actual power and influence in the state as the 
Christian Church once had in Europe. It would, therefore, in 
the conditions now existing in China, be vain and useless, even 
if it were desirable, to attempt to give to any religious organi- 
zation, as a religious organization, such representation as was 
accorded in Europe to the Christian Church. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of China's life, however, 
has been the esteem and reverence in which men of learning and 
letters have been held from almost time immemorial. The 
literary class has, it might almost be said, been to the Chinese 
what the Christian Church was to the Europeans of the Middle 
Age. China has indeed for many years been governed by the 
literary class in much the same way that Europe was at one time 
governed by the ecclesiastics. China has, it is true, in the 
immediate past widened the field of what she regards as useful 
knowledge. She has added to her ancient classics, which for so 
long a time exerted over her people almost the only intellectual 
influence to which they were subject, much of the more practical 
learning of western Europe. Many of her young men have 
studied abroad. Others in greater numbers are now being 
subjected to western intellectual influences in the educational 
institutions which have been established in the country. But 
it may not properly be said that China has cast off her reverence 
for men of learning. 
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If this is the case men of learning still form a class which counts 
for a great deal in China's national life, and should be accorded 
representation in any representative assembly that may be 
provided. 

Just as there is no church in China which is capable of being 
represented as an organization, so there is no large landholding 
interest, which may be represented in a representative assembly 
in the same way in which the large landholding aristocracy was 
represented in the English House of Lords. If I am correctly 
informed, land is generally held in China in small parcels. There 
are, it is true, a few large landed estates but the class which 
owns them is too few in numbers and as a class owns too small a 
proportion of the land in the country to assume such a position 
of influence in the economic life of the people as would justify 
the grant to them of representation as a class. 

So far as concerns the representation of the land holding interest 
we have then in China only the small landholders who are suffi- 
ciently important as a class to deserve representation. But 
while the small numbers of the large landholders make it difficult 
if not impossible to give them representation as a class, so in the 
case of the small landholders their very number makes it almost 
useless to attempt to give them representation as a class at 
jjresent. For their numbers when taken together with then- 
lack of acquaintance with methods of effective political coopera- 
1 ion make it useless to expect that any good results would follow 
ihe attempt to give to men merely because they are the owners 
of small parcels of land the right to be represented in a repre- 
sentative assembly. 

The only possible way in which the landholding class could 
advantageously be represented would be by some method of 
indirect representation. If provision were made for the presence 
in local assembUes of representatives of agricultural property, 
it would perhaps be feasible to give to such local assemblies the 
right to choose among the landholders of the district possessing 
<i minimum amount of land certain members of the national 
representative assembly. 

While there are no church and no large landholding interest 
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which may be rehed upon in any large measure as basis for a 
representative assembly, we do find a commercial class conscious 
of its common interests, which has, because of this consciousness 
of common interest, already secured a strong organization. If 
I am correctly informed, there are in almost all the important 
cities of China merchant and trade gilds in which are organized 
most of the important merchants and artisans of the city. For 
the most part each trade has its own gild, which is so well 
organized that no one pursuing the particular trade can follow 
il with any hope of success unless he is a member of the gild 
and abides by its decisions. As Mr. Morse says in his little 
work The Gilds of China (p. 21) : "The trade gilds have grown up 
apart from, and independent of the government; they have 
moulded their own organization, sought their own objects, 
devised their own regulations and enforced them in their own way 
and by their own methods. Working thus without support or 
restraint from the government of the empire or the city, the 
(!hinese gilds could easily have remained entirely without power: 
but, partly from the irresistible dead-weight force of an Asiatic 
democracy, partly because the agents of government are drawn 
from the mercantile class, partly because the gild is able to profit 
from the business instinct which is so strongly developed in the 
official mind, and partly because of the enormous impulsive 
])0wer of a mediaeval form of public opinion and the development 
of the boycott by centuries of practical use, the gilds have in 
fact obtained an enormous and almost unrestrained control 
over their respective trades." 

Up to the present time these gilds have, except in rare in- 
stances, had little if any connection with the government. They 
1 lave, however, discharged functions such as the regulation of trade 
\\-hich in other countries have often been regarded as functions 
( if government. Fvu-thermore, as Mr. Morse points out, one gild, 
at any rate, that is "The Great Gild of Newchwang" which is 
composed of the principal Chinese bankers and merchants of 
the port of Newchwang, performs as an unofficial municipality 
duties which elsewhere are usually attended to by the constituted 
municipal authorities. Thus it "maintains streets, drains, and 
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reservoirs; controls the common lands; relieves the poor; ma. 
tains or supports charitable societies, etc." (Morse, The Gilds 
China p. 49). 

It would seem then that China has in the merchants of t 
country an economic class of great importance to the life of t 
people, which is conscious of a common interest and has alreai 
shown itself capable of securing an organization of consideral 
strength. If this is the case, the attempt should be made 
use this merchant class as one at any rate of the foundation stoE 
upon which to construct a representative system. One of t 
difficulties in the way of carrying out such a plan is to be foui 
in the fact that the government of China has like most aut 
cratic governments, always been regarded with distrust if n 
with fear by the people generally. The merchants offer i 
exception to this rule. This being the case, the attempt to conf 
upon the gilds official functions may because of their unwillin 
ness to assume such functions, be a vain one. This difficuli 
would, however, be encountered only in case the attempt we. 
made to make the gild as such the voter to be represented. 

2. This consideration naturally brings up the question, ho 
should the interests recognized as deserving representatic 
secure their representation? Attention has aheady been calk 
to the fact that popular election was not the ordinary methc 
of securing representation in the early history of the Englif 
Parliament. In fact appointment by the Crown was the W8 
in which the members of what is now the English House i 
Lords originally were selected. 

It would be possible to secure a representative body throug 
the method of appointment in those cases where the class 1 
which it was desired to give representation, either were so ui 
conscious of a common interest as to be incapable of organizatioi 
or were so fearful of the results of a close connection with th 
government as to be unwilling to give to the proposal that the 
should be represented their cordial support. Under such coi 
ditions resort would necessarily have to be had to appointmen 

In case the method of appointment were adopted as the metho 
of selecting all or a portion of the members of a national repr< 
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sentative assembly, care would have to be taken by the appoint- 
ing power to exercise the power of appointment in such a way 
as to secm'e representation both of locality and of economic 
and social interest. A certain number of representatives should 
be accorded to each large local district such as a province and to 
each economic or social interest such as the literary, the land- 
holding and the merchant class in that district. The number 
of members so accorded to both district and class should be com- 
mensurate with the importance of the district and the class. 

In order to secure locality representation, it may be suggested 
that it would be advisable that the power of appointing a certain 
number of the appointed members should be exercised not by the 
central government at Peking, but by the chief officers of the 
largest local districts or by the local councils in such districts. 
One of the great advantages of such a solution of the problem 
would be that the central government would be brought and kept 
in close touch with the local government. It would furthermore 
obviate the necessity for more than one direct popular election, 
that is the election of the members of the local councils, and 
frequent and numerous popular elections are to be avoided for the 
present in China. The people are as yet unaccustomed to them: 
indeed, almost any form of political cooperation is almost un- 
known. 

3. The only other question arising in connection with a repre- 
sentative assembly is whether it should consist of one or two 
chambers. It may be admitted at the outset that the two 
chamber system is the accepted form of parliamentary organi- 
zation in most modern states. The origin of this system is, 
however, the result in a measure of an accident. The mediaeval 
representative bodies of Europe were, as has been pointed out, 
organized with the idea of securing representation to the three 
great social and economic interests in the state, that is, the church, 
the landholding aristocracy and the merchant class. These 
three orders or estates, as they were caUed, were originally almost 
everywhere throughout Europe organized in three separate 
chambers. England was no exception to the rule. As Pro- 
fessor Ogg says: {The Governments of Europe, p. 13) "Originally 
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the three estates sat separately. Their primary business was the 
voting of supplies and, the principle being that a tax ought to 
be conceded by those who were called upon to pay it, the natural 
course was for the lords to grant their scutages and aids, the 
commoners their tenths and fifteenths, and the clergy, their 
subsidies, apart. Gradually, however, there appeared certain 
affliations of interest which operated to modify the original 
practice. . . . The greater clergy and the greater barons 

. . . developed sufficiently large interests in common to 
be amalgamated with ease in one body. Similarly the lesser 
barons found their interests essentially identical with those of 
the country freeholders represented by the knights of the shires 
and with those of the burgesses (the representatives from the 
cities and therefore of the merchant class). The upshot was a 
gradual alignment of the a^regate membership into two great 
groups, the one of which became historically the House of Lords, 
the other, the House of Commons." 

Such was the origin of what has in the scientific nomenclature 
of government, became known as the bicameral organization 
of the legislature. This general form of legislative organization 
has, however, been preserved in most countries, either because 
of the desire to imitate what had proved itself to be a successful 
model or because of reasons peculiar to the particular country. 
Thus in many modem countries there is an aristocratic land- 
holding class, which has been sufficiently powerful to secure 
representation in an upper house, a house of lords. This is 
the case in most of the European monarchies. Thus again in 
other countries, which are confederations of formerly more or 
less independent communities, the upper house or senate, as 
it is often called, has been retained in order to provide repre- 
sentation for the local communities by whose union the con- 
federation was formed. This is the case with the United States, 
the German Empire, the Dominion of Canada and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia. Finally, it is to be remarked that it 
is often said by political writers that the bicameral system has 
a great advantage in that it necessarily subjects all matters 
upon which favorable action by the legislature is taken to a 
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double examination and consideration, in that under the system 
each of the two houses of the legislature must give its appfoval. 
It is, however, to be observed that this beUef in the desirability 
of double consideration has not stood in the way of the move- 
ment, which it seems has already been entered upon, to reduce 
the upper house to a position of powerlessness, where such action 
has been necessary in order to settle conflicts which arise between 
the two houses of the legislature. Thus the recent parliament 
act of 1911 has had the effect of reducing greatly the power of 
the present British house of lords. 

It may then be said that the real reasons which at present 
result in the retention of the bicameral system are either the 
desire to secure the representation of an aristocratic class or the 
l^elief that in a confederation the states or provinces of which the 
confederation is composed shall be given representation as such. 

It would seem, therefore, that unless great weight is to be 
given to the feeling that double deUberation is desirable, there is 
really no reason under the conditions which exist in China for 
giving the bicameral form to any representative assembly which 
may be established. China has no need of a legislature con- 
sisting of two chambers. For she has no landholding or other 
aristocracy nor states or provinces to which it is necessary to 
give representation. While there are thus no compeUing reasons 
in the situation of China in favor of the bicameral system, there 
are some reasons of great weight against the adoption of the 
bicameral system. In the first place, China has practically no 
experience with a legislative body. For centuries, for millen- 
niums we might say, China has existed under the characteristic 
Asiatic form of government, which, as has been pointed out, has 
concentrated all political functions in one all powerful monarch. 
Lacking all experience of a representative legislature, the country 
will find it at first difficult to adjust itself to the new conditions 
which will result from the establishment of a representative 
assembly. It is, therefore, extremely desirable that the form of 
the new poUtical organization shall be as simple as possible, 
and that that form shall, as far as may be, avoid opportunity 
for conflict between the different parts of the poUtical mechan- 
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ism. While double deliberation may under certain conditions 
be desirable it is to be remembered that the necessity of the 
approval of two different bodies, in order that effective pohtical 
action may be taken, makes it altogether probable that there will 
be conflict between these two bodies. Conflict, however, is at 
the present moment just the thing which should be avoided. 
What is needed now is prompt effective action with regard to the 
many problems which are pressing for solution. 

Further, if we may judge from past European experience, 
any representative body which may be established in China 
will, because of the lack of all legislative traditions, be rather 
a controlling body which in the first years of its life should 
exercise its powers of control sparingly and with great discretion 
rather than an initiating and guiding body. In other words 
for quite a time to come the functions of a Chinese representative 
body should in large measure be consultative and advisory. 
This being the case, the existence of two such bodies, whose 
advice might be contradictory, might tend to introduce confusion 
into the operations of government and be a hindrance rather 
than an aid to effective government. If the functions of the 
representative body were to include, in addition to consultative 
and advisory functions, functions of serious and effective control 
and approval of the action of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, these considerations would have still greater weight. 
For it is always more difficult to obtain the approval of two bodies 
than that of one. 

For these reasons then it would seem desirable that the rep- 
resentative body of the Chinese Republic should consist of a 
single chamber rather than of two chambers. 

The existence of a single chamber would not, further, make it 
impossible to give representation to different classes. Thus the 
French constitution of 1791 made provision for the representation 
in one chamber of locaUty, of property owners and of the popu- 
lation generally. A single chamber, moreover, would not make it 
impossible to provide different methods of selecting the members. 
It might easily be prescribed that a certain number of the mem- 
bers should be selected through the method of appointment 
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either by the central government of Peking or by the highest 
officers of the local districts, and that a certain number should 
be elected either by the local councils or by such voters as it was 
deemed safe or desirable to entrust with the suffrage. But only 
very sparing use of direct election by voters should be made for 
the present. Indeed it is doubtful whether any resort whatever 
should be made to the method of direct election. 

To be more specific it is then suggested that the representative 
assembly of the Republic of China should be organized on the 
following principles: 

I. It should consist of a single chamber. 

II. It should be so composed as to represent those interests in 
the country which coimt for something in the life of the people. 
The adoption of such a principle would involve the attempt to 
provide for the representation of locality, the province if that is 
retained, or if that is abandoned, the representation of the largest 
local district which may be selected. That is, each of the districts 
s(j selected should have a certain number of representatives. 

III. In addition to the representation of local districts the 
attempt should be made to give to each of the economic and 
social interests in the localities a certain number of representatives. 
These interests are. 

1. The literary class. That is, a certain number of the repre- 
sentatives should be required to possess the qualifications which, 
it may be decided, indicate the requisite degree of learning. The 
only practicable method for determining the possession by a 
given person of such qualifications is the requirement that he 
shall have pursued a certain course of training which shall be 
e^'idenced by a diploma or degree. 

2. The landholding or agricultural class. That is, a certain 
number of the representatives should be the owners of a certain 
amount of landed property. 

3. The merchant class. That is, a certain number of the 
re]5resentatives should be merchants doing business in some one 
of the cities of a certain size in the Republic. 

IV. There should be provided several methods of selecting 
the representatives. 
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1. The local councils, which should be organized in somewhat 
the same way so that they may represent the same interests 
which are represented in the national representative assembly, 
should be given the right to select a certain proportion of the 
numbers of the latter body. 

2. The highest officers of the local districts should also have the 
right to appoint a certain proportion of the numbers of the 
national representative assembly so that they may be able 
after the local councils have taken action to select members of 
the national representative assembly representing the district in 
such a way as to secure, as near as may be, the proper propor- 
tion of members representing each class which is represented. 

3. Finally, the president should have the authority to appoint 
a certain number of the members of the national representative 
assembly so that he may give seats in that body to men who 
have had experience in pubUc life or whose distinction acquired 
in other works of hfe makes it desirable that they should partici- 
pate in its deUberations. It would be well if those appointed by 
the president should have long terms of office not less than ten 
years, for example, and should not lose their seats in case of a 
dissolution, if the power of dissolving the assembly is conferred 
upon the president. 

V. The president shall have the power to dissolve the assembly 
in which case the term of office of all members except those 
appointed by the president should terminate. In case the tei™ 
of office were not brought to an end by dissolution it should be 
not less than four or five years. 



